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. ' ■ . FOREWORD 

■ This short descriptive bookIat\has been wrlttm at the request^^of 
Father John Meyers and the members of CAGE. It Is* intended to f^lp * 

' ^ •• I ■ ■ ' = .: '^^^^ 

Superintendents and administrators gain some , per spec&^^ve^^on the/ ■ 

meaning and propess implied in collective "Bargiming. The, thn^e . . ' 

authors have been Involved either as students of col 1 Sei'lVe-'^^ ; * 

bargatning in Cathotic schooU or as part i c1 pantsj ^ 'the proeeis, 

Mr. Edward Burke is a partner ^in the law f i rm of €1 i fton,^ Budd^ * / 

and Burke in New YorkV Hg Is cui^rently a I a bo r- man axemen t countelor 

for the Archdiocese of New York and the Diocese of/ Brooklyn and 

^ / ' - . ■ . ■ ^ ^ . . * ' ^ 

serves both dioceses a* chief "negoti at or in bargaining with their 

teacher unions, Brb John. 01 sen, C.F.X,, Ph , O:* h^s served as 



Assistant Dean of Education at Catholic University where he has /k^ 



= <taught several courses on persorsnel practices and human relations 
' I n education, Bro. Peter CI 1 f ford, F.S.C, EdiO. Is the autbor of 
several ^hort articles on collective bargalciing and former 
Assistant Superintendent for Secondary Schools In the Olocese of ' 
Brooklyn Jiece ha w^s di rect ly N rjlvol vad In cdllectlve bargaining 
with the Lay Pteulty Assoclatioil 




/ ' , ; , / Peter Clifford, FiS'.C. 

Former €xecutive Secretary 
Secondary SchooKifept . 
N.C.E.A. ' ". 
November., i^Jk ^ ' - 
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CHAPTER I 

WHY TEACHER Uf^lONS IN CATHOLIC SCHO0LS? . ■ ^ 

Teacher strikes in Ph i 1 adel ph i a New York, San Francisco and Brboklyn? 
Yes, certainly. But these were not strlkei by puMfe school teachers; 
Americarii have become accustomed to such phenomena . These were st ri'kes by 
lay taacheri in Catholic schools, T^ey^ presage the, poss I b i 1 I ty , even 
./probability, of other such mi 1 i tant teacher a,ct i on in Catholic schools 
throughout the country. The first Catholic syMem-wide strike occurred 
i n Phi ladelphia In 196?, This d'ame after the teachers in the archdiocesan 
high Schools had organized themselves Into a co'llective bargaining unit 
and were aff f Mated as Vocal 1776 of^he Ameri can Federat j on of Teachers 
^Mn.V^ Jhmj}3St-ma^j^^^^ 1 s ca 1 1 ^d^by_^he^l^ 

Faculty Asiociation in the Diocese of Brooklyn, also an AFT local , du^rifig 
the Fall of 1973. ^ 

in several other larM, urban dioceses from New York to Sari- Francisco' 

^ ; ■ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ . ^: • ; " . '\ ^ 

collective bargaining units/^ve also been organ i^ptf. Many of these have 



chQ^n to remai^n independent unions; that Ms ^ they^ do not choose .to 
affiliate wi th; any other barga i nl ng un i t or to join with a national 
organizatfon such as AFT. These union teachers in Gatholic schools are 
merely emulatin*g their public school colleagues who much earl ler organized 
themselyes into unions and asstocl at ions , ^ : \ 



i Peter 'Cl i ffofd, F.S,C., Teacher Unisons and Aisocl at ton/ , Washington, 
D.C*- NCEA, 1372. 'This s u r ve y^ a 1 s p s ho w s t h a t~ in d I v t d u a 1 s c^ oo 1 s^ in severai 
othar dtbceses ha^ve school Level bargafning units and union^. 



Althe^h pu^l f c school teacher unfons have ski s ted' for more than 60 

y&Brm, the real thrust for mi 1 i tant unionism ar^ng teacher^ h^d; f ts roots 

"J ■ ■ ■ ■ , • ^ ' > 

in the,successfi^":st rlkr of the, ntwiy organ i2e(d*n^ locil inlJ^W York . • 

City, United F^e,ratj on of Teachers (UFT) In 1962^ Th is' s fer i ke 1 n Alew 



York showed teachers across the country how: effect i ve they could become 
In collacti've negotiationi if they were^ wi 11 i ng to emulate the(r blue 
collar union brdthers by using the picket line arid the ^placard/ 

rh an earlier era^^^ it would have been unthinkable for ttfachers to. ^ 

• Gonsider a strike. Teachers had regarded themselves as profeSs lonial s. and 

■ . - ' = "5 'i ' * ^ ^ 

as abo^e the need for" mi Tl tant un ions . But when President Kennedy in hi s 
famous Executive Order j6988 estabHshed the right of white collar govern- 
ment workers to collective bargaining, teachers looked on unions ^nd col- ,r 
^lectiv^jpgotiat ions with a^new vision. During the same period; the AFL-ClOp 
wh i ch had wi tnessed a decline [n its blue collar mernbershipp saw the field 
of white collar workers as Its hope for /the future, AFT' came tO' life and, 
with Its sudden successes in New. York ^Ci.ty , the age of teacher mi M tancy 
was born * - 

CathoMc School teachers, eKcept in a few lairge diocesei , have been 
slow to follow the union footstepp of their public school col 1 eagues , By 
1972, only '16 diocesan school systems found themsel ves having to negotfate 

salaries and working conditions acfojs the bargaining table from their 

V ' / ^ . ^ ■ ^ . 

teachers* Most of these teacher groups remain independent units. Four 

of them, however, are union locals of AFT and two are affiliated with the 

Nat ional Education' Association (NEA) , The AFT is currently undertaking a 

program to organize and affi 1 late teacher groups in Catholic schouls in ^ 

dioceses across the country. A Department of Nonpublic School Teachers was 



, ■ Ibid, 



established In, 1972, in the Washington of f 'df 'AFT* and a fu^l 1-time di rtct6r 
named to coord inj'te and support this 



Mo;5t unionized teachers are satisfied that thai r negotfattng -&^ganlza- 
tions have beeri effect i ye i|^getttng hi ghei' salaries and fetter worit i ng " ' 
condlVtlons for them. In 1960, the avera^g v«tart r ng Va lary for a beginning 
teach'er wi th a bachjj^J s degree was $5,1 74. • This average sllary .had ■ 
risen by* 1 9^ to . $5, 519 In iSW^w $7^06l.^ ^Although thjs ^ 




atter figure, shows Igrirftcint rise In teacher salaries in thtf^ge of ■ 
nflation, there is sti 1 1 .^much robrii for i mprovemeht . I n" 1971 /!the iVer^ge 
starting salary for men wtth .a^taqheJor's degree intering privat^ indi^^^ 
was/$9,53^- If salaries Ind'i cate the reUf iye>st?tus,df 
the posltton^f teacher ft still regarded as signi'ficantby less^mportant 
tbm other professions, . ' * * - 

Bargaining for Cathol i school teachers has shown efl^ua 1 ly pos 1 1 i ve resul 



^ in salary raises, and wo ricing qonditioris. Since 1964 falacjes for start i ngv 
teachers In Philadelphia archdiocesan schools hdve risen from %k,im to . 
%l,kOQ. The average sa la ry, for the teacher "I n the unionized diocesan. ^ V 
hi^h. schools in Brdo^lyn "In 1 97^ was^$l 0,000. ^ Al though'^lhese salary levelrs 

, are still Significantly below those of public school te&chers in the same'^ 
CI ties^* ' they do illustrate the effect of col lect 1 ve fiegot iat i ons on salaries 
of Catholic school teachers. The^same advance4 In improved workrng conditjon 
are obvious in contracts negot iated /or Catholic school teachers; sick leave 



Financial Status of ths Public Schooj/ , Washington, NEA, 1970, 

23. " / : - . ^ ■ , ^ 

'^NEA Research Bulletin, L, No, lyWasJr^gton , D. C , ■ NEA, MarLch, ^1972! 



and personal ^ys ^are specified; length of school day and sizes of classes 



Irii regulated; teach i rtg and superv i 50 ry asj i gnments a re limited. 

■ ■ 

It the twin inducement^ of highir sa li ri as and bet ts r worki ng 
■ cbiidj^tions whjch entourage- teachers to organize themselves Into ba.rgainfng 
unit^.^ In an earl ler era, Catho 1 i c school teachers did not feel at ease ; 
In making demands of School and diocesan admi^nistrators who we're usually 
ei ther. religidus or clerics. The age of "civil rights demons#rati6ns ^and 
white collar bargaining certainly has had its eff^dts in conditioning 
al 1 Americans to teacher militancy, even ' i n Ca thol Ic school s . But the 
effect of \/atican II 1 n rfhcouragi no laymen to take their rightful place 
fn the Church was probably in even more powerful force In ' encouraql ng . 
Catholic school teachers to assert themselves and to organize Into unions 
and iassoci at Ions : This ^opening of the doors . and ,wi ndows of the Church« 

and this atmosphere and c I imate in ,the United States^ for mnitant action ' 

#' ' ' - ■_ _ . 

~co ^1Tc"^d¥d;^^ rTtr^XPg^^ among thfe teaching personnel of 

Ca thol I c schoo I s , ' 

^Sfnce the. early IgSO's.when the^demands for Catholic schools were out- 
strippFng the ability of religious communities to supply enough teachers j 
laynien.and women In increasing numbers were joining the faculties of 
Ca^thollc schoofs. Laymen, were particularly needed In 1 arge h 1 gh JSichools 
conducted by rejlgious communities of men who never had\ the personnel 

resources enjoyed by women ' s communl t ies.. From I967 to 197^^ the^number 

/ • ' • .. . ' . . ■ ' ^ . ' . - ' 

of lay teachers increased from 58,829 to 90,306 /^^ In 1 970V 1 ay tsachers 
for the first time exceeded rellg lous ^ teachers; In Cathol'lc scH^ I s^ and \m : 
School year 1972-73 were 58.7 percant ot\ f,y\;ieachers i n Catholic schoojs.''; 



I 



1 ^ 

Lh S . Catho 1 i c Schoofs . 1 973- 74 , Washington, D.C- NCEA,' 1974, pv 7 
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When lay teachers were a srall part of the, teaching staff , they, had 
little to sgy about sal aries and teaching coi^Uion&. ^ thai r growing 
numbfers presaged a change in such a situation. , 

The growth of a fTrllit^nt teacher movement in American public schools 
is also associated w,i th the. Increased number'of male teachers who entered' 
the schooU between 1955 and 1 966. " Duri pg ' that peri od, men as a percent 
of all classroom teache rs , rose from 26 percent to 3 U6 percen t , - wh 1 ch 
almost 500,000 men. I,n addit ion, these new teachers , both men and 



vvomen, were bet ter prepared academical ly than the i r predecessors . In 

... . ^ ' ^ 

196^4-65* over grpercent of all public school teache rs- had a bachelor's 

- ' ■ ■ . 2- ' ^ 

degree and 2k percent a master's or higher degree. Arnong Catholic school 

." '■ " "■■ ' ■ ■ ^ 

teachers this growth in the number of lay men teacherf and the high level^ 

. , . ' . . * 

of teacher preparation were equaVIy evident. lo /l973s 96 percent of 
Catholic lay teacher^ on the^syonda ry l^evel had batphe lor 's degrees . alid 
26 ^percent had master' s"^or higher degrees. For religious teachers, 65 
pe'rcent had master's or higher degrees and 98 percent had at least a' 
ba.chelor's degree In Cathol i c secondary schools In 1973-74, 58 percent 
of the lay teaehers were male, . * 

The entrance of so many well |/4ined teachers into pub 1 i c .school and 
particularly the increase in the/%umEer of mare teachers were conditions 
which fencouraged the acceptance of militant teacher unionism. Harmon 



.NEA Research Bui let In, XLI.V, No. 2, Wash i ngton 'd. C , : NEA, 1966. 

Ibid - \ ' 
^op c! t. , p: \s. ' " 
Ibid, , p. 16. . ^ ; 



Ziegler, In 'his study of tfie political I l(loV American teachers, is' 
•particularly strong in pointing out the correlation between the increase 
of male teachers and the growth of teacher di ssat isfacti on and militancy J ' 
^he union movement in Catholic schools reflects thi s sa^e correlat Ion and 
■ has generally started in schools with a predominantly ma 1^ staff or in,. ^ / 
dfocesan school systems wjth sj^gnificant numbers of lay men teachers. 
' i That, of course, Is only one factor wti I ch has encouraged taacher' 
unionism in Catholic school^. , It is a 1 so s f gn i f i can t that the most suc= , 
cessful teacher unions are %o be found in diocesan secondary s^lioal sys tems 
such as those of Ph i 1 ade 1 ph ia and BrooklVn. \n public schools the power 
struggle between teachers and" admin istrators fras , two bas I c roots, the^large 
bureaucratic structure of the public systems and the aspiring pcofess iona 11 sm . 
of teachers. In the eprly 60's Cha r 1 es Cogen , then president of the AFT- 
had no doubts'about the rel at ionsht p of teacher profess ionals, and 
militancy, i ' — ^ " ■ — - . - 



I go a step further^ claiming authority for the r 
statement that conf 1 i ct of i n teres t bet\j*een 
teachers and the administration rises - 
' ' teachers become more profess iona ). 2 

^ ' - i ^ ^. " . 

Diocesan seconda ry systems provi de •these same precondi t ions for tlie \ ^ 

develbpment of unions. Lay teachers, who are better prepared academically. 

thanever before, yet who might be reluctant to act face to face in a 

militant fashion with their principal, are not as reluctant to sound their 

dissatisfaction against "the people downtown ," the impersonal diocesan school 

office. y ' .■; . . 



Harmon liegler, The Political Life of American Teachers, Englewood Cliffs 
N.J,: Prent Ic^f-HfW', l|^, p^.^M-77\ , ' 

2- - -^J^^" . - • ' ^'^^ ' " ■ ■ = ■ ^ - ' 

Charles COgen, "ChangJ hg" fat terns of Employment,-' The Changi ng Empl pyment 
Relationship jn Public ScheMs , eds., Robert Doherty, Joan^grier, and Wi I 1 iam 
lowe, Ithacar Cornel 1 U\ Press, I966, I3. . ' 
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' 1^ local parish sciidois or ev.^n private Catholic secondary schoolsl^ 
there IS no bureaucratic Structure with* which to become d! ssat i sf ifed . 

' A>' " ■ ' - 

Teachers ^re able to' deal rffrecpty w\th a pastor or principal when, they 
are di ssat i sfl ed . /There i s ; I'f Lt U oppbrtun i ty for the dissatisfied 
teacher intone schoal to sRBfe his d i ssa^pjsf act ion w I th^ teachers in otf^Tr' 
schools where^^the co^^ft ions 'are d i.ffe r^rvt /l t i s jequal ly di f f Icul t 
for UQions 1 i ke AFT to organjze teachers Inta bargain t ng units from these 



i ndi V I dua I 1 y 



operating schools On ly i n the A\chdiocese of New York has 



there. been arrV rea 1 , s uccess i n union iz ing ^Catho'l Tc school teachers on the 
elementary leveX. Equally obvious are^ the s,mai I number of prl vate 
Catholic high scftiQg^r's which have bargaining units,' *^ - 

The^appeararice of teacher unions i^ Qathol Ic schoo I s cannot be directly 
attributed to the development of successful militant teacher un ions in ' 
publ ic sthools. However, the Catholic schools themsel ves have encouraaed 



the development of unions, At tills po I n t f n. t ime , the Catholic schools 
most susceptible , to the formation of unions ^re systems .of diocesan owned 
secondary , schools In large urbarn , centers ^ where successful public school - 
•unions *eK( St and where su^h systems have a large number of full time and 



wel ly t rai ned lay men teachers, 



Peter Clifford, F.S.C. , Teacher Unions and Associations Washington 
D.C. : NCEA, 197Z. ~^ — - ~ " ' 
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= ' .. ' ' CKAPTER 11 

? ■ ' '' ■ ■* ■ 

HOW CATHOLIC TEACHER UNIONS BEGIN , / 

The Church has- always asserted the mo^ral rlgtft of workers to organize 
into p ri yate soc i et les ( Rerum Novarum ^ 72) . Th 1 s I ncl udes^ the right to 
adopt the ^^organ i zat ion and the ^ rules which they judge to be most 
appropriate^ to achieve their purpose. Such organ I zat Ions mi ght be Vt.rade- 
unioVis" or they might be joint labor-management groups* It would be 
"Wrong to conclude that the Church advocates the format Ion of 1 abor, un Ions 
just as it would be Wrong to assume that the Church opposes labor unions. 
The fact is that popes from Leo XIII to John XX I i I assured all workers 
the right to organize ,if they saw the need to do so provided that 
"depending on the laws of Christ as thei r unshakable foundationSj they 
endeavor to p romote a- Ch r Is t i an order in the world of workers."' 

There can be no doubts therefore , of the' right of Cathol i c teachers 
in Catholic schools to organize themselves into teacher associations and 
unions, Howeverj the estab 1 i shment of teache r unions does accentuate the 
dynamics of employer-employee relationships. Theoretically, these 
adversative relationships exist only between an impersonal body^ the 
teacher unionj and an equal ly impersonal organ I zat lon^, the Institutional 
Church. But, in fact, i t means that the teacher js no longer the sheep 
nor is this Church the meek shepherd; instead, teachers and the Church 
are forced to face each other as employers versus employees. For the 
public school teacher it Is difficult enough to accept the elected school 



'pope Pius XII, September 11, 19^9. 

» 1 



boara as the "enemy''; in Catholic schools it is even more di f f I cul t for 
the union teacher to face the diocese or the parish as the "enemy" on 
the othe,r side of the bargainihg table,. But such are the dynamics which 
must 'exist when Catholic school teachers elect, as Is their right.,. to 




Jiost/of the bargaininq units in Cathojic schools. have evolved from 
pVofess ional ]y orjented teacher associ at ions , Such groups^, when elected 
to become bargai n i ng agents for teachers, tend to become Independent ] 
teacher uni.ons or associations.. In the Archdiocesas .of New York and ] 
Philadelphia, Catholic school teachers were directly recruited Into forml 
union locals by a membersh I p dri ve of *the AFT. In both Archdioceses 
enougfi teachers responded to^ the i n i t i a 1 appea 1 to sign union membership 
pledge ca rds . tha t the AFT was able to demand a consent election. At - 
that point, all teachers In the schools Which the union hoped to form 
into a bargaining unit were included fn elections v/h ich were governed 
by the rules of the State Labor Relat tons\, Board. In Mew York and 
Philadelphia, the teachers i n those e lect i'ons chose not only to have a 
bargaining unit, but to estabjifh locals affiliated wlth^AFT. At that 
point tHe archdioceses had no choice buf^^^^to recogn i ze the union and^ to 
commence bargaining; 

" In most other dioceses, the story of teacher unions started with 
the appearance of associations of teachers or of committees of lay 
teachers who wished ta discuss with the Superintendent the salaries, 
and working conditions for teachers. After some time, several of these 
teacher groups, such as the teacher groups In Brooklyn and San Francisco, 
chose to organize themselves into formal teacher associations or unions, 
and eventual ly affiliated with AFT, Most such organizations, however, 
have elected to remain independeht bargaining units. 



/ I t should be noted- that when, a group does fi^rm an association pnd demands 
bargaiTi col lectl vely for all teachers in the school or system, a school, ' ■ 
parish or diocese could choose to ignore the teacher association or it 
could voluntarily choose to bargain with it. Jf this incipient union is ' 
not re^gnj^pd, .the, -as soc i at i on, 1 s .t^ f r^e^^ as would be a formal union, 
to seek recognition from the state and to petition for a forma 1 e lect ion / 
If the school , par i sh or diocese does not desire to challenge the claim 
of such an organization to speak for the teachers In the school or system, 
then the diocese can proceed to bargain either formally or informally 
without any approval of the state. 

The appearance of an association of teachers in a/SN^hool, parish or 
diocese intent on bargaining collectively for teachers, puts the J' 
principal, pastor or superintendent In a very new position. Collective 
bargaifiing by its nature Is an adversative position. The union by Its 
nature i s i mpersona 1 ; it has no human feelings and has no debts of charity, 
or sentimentality which it owes any employer, Its only concern is to ffght 
for better salaries and better working conditions, for its members, 
Cathol i c school administrators who have always counted on sacrifice, 
dedi cat ion and selfless concern for the school by the teachers suddenly 
find themsel ves^ cast Into the role of ''villain^.' All the powers of 
persuasion, moral force and legal power are ready to be used against them 
to protect the teacher as worker from poor salaries and unfair working 
conditions, Perhaps this i s overdrawi ng- the picture, but it does reflect 
the radical change In relationships which suddenly occurs once teachers 
accept a union to speak for them, ^ 

Because most of the teacher organizations are I ^diocesan school 
systems, the spotHght in collective bargaining In Catholic schools focuses 



on the Cathdflc schopi superintendent. Few men or women J n this position 
are •trai'ned to deal with teacher unions. Their Immediate need, therefore, 
fs to authorize, a person to deal with the union and to conduct the nego- 
tiations. Because there are so many legal Issues involved In the process 
of contracts, grievances and arb i t rat i on , many^ dloceSes^ have Selected a 
lawyer to fae thai r .negot iator^ and labor spokesman. This is not ;inevl table, 
but.lt has become the' us ua 1 . pract I ce in the large dioceses which now a.re 
confronted with collective bargaining. ^ ^ 

At this point, the role of the Superintendent become*^s rrost ■ demand i ng , 
Either ha represents the Bishop, or, where one exists, "the Diocesan School 
Board. in'the negotiations. In any case he does not get involved with 
negotiations at the bargaining table. Rather he estab 1 i shes the limits 
and the^^concess i c3ns for which the negotiator can .faarqaln. , How much money 
can be put on the tabl e .,dur i ng t^he course of baroaining? How wi 1 1 the 
principals of the School be involved in the decision-making?^ Which working 
condition demands will be honored? How will the rights of religious 
teachers who are not represented at the bargaining table be respected? .;T^e 
superintendent and his staff or advisory council must plan out all of these 
issues with the negot i a tor The negot I at I ng team, the actual group of 
people who will sit across the table from the t'ea:chers to represent the 

diocese as employer must be chosen. This group wi 1 1 prepare for al I the 

■ ■ ^ ■ ' " ' 

issues tH^t will be discu|Sed. They must rely on the Superintendent to 

clear with the Board or with the Bi.shop Just what can be conceded to £he 

^ " , " ^ ' ■ ' " ^ -■ / . '. r ' 

teachers and what Issues are to be so strongly preserved that they would 

even suffer the teachers to declare a strike rather than to concede. 

■ 

This role of communication byvthe Superintendent Is most criticaU ■ 
Since he Is ultimately respons I b 1-e ■ for decisions at the bargaining table, 



not only for concessions on working cond i 1 1 ons , but bHo for commitments 
of large sums of money to be granted for sa lary i ncreases and fringe 
benefits, he must be sure that he has tha^absojute support of , the 
Bishop and other concerned diocesan authorities S4jch\j the Diocesan 
Education Board. Without such solid rapp'brt among the mlghesti of f 1 cars 
of the^diocese and the super i ntandent and hi s 'negotiating team, ,.-e64^^eQt i ve- 
fcipgad^n^ i n g'^, wb u I d be co me a charade a n d the ^ ] oi^ $ s, vjq^:] 'd 'b e s u b j e c t to 
charges of unfai r s^bor .practVce^ and of^ not barg^fnl ng in good faith. 

The astab 1 i shmeht of a teaoher Lilb^'Oh" fn' school ^ parish or diocese 
create! a whole, new wor 1 d -i ri ^ Cathb ] i s^chpdlf ng . For many vJho have had 
some fami I ibr i ^y wi th ^the social encyclicals of Leo XIII and Plus Xl^ 
there may^ bi an' i n i 1 1 a iXlmpu 1 se to feel that the best way^to deal wlth^ 
teachers. |s tPirOugh teacher unions. For those who have had to deal with the 
raw di splay ^of. mi I i tanvt teacher union power, there has been a. much closer 
look at ' the di f ferendes between the rights of "teachers to organize unions, 
which is indl s'p^utable, and -the desirability of such unions in Catholic ^ 
schools. The history of teacher unions shows that teachers were encouraged 
to organize for two 'basic reasons: their needs for just sal aries and 
le^'timate fringe benefits such as pensions and health insurance were 
not being met adequately; their needs as professionals to be involved in 
dec i 5 i on-maki ng concern I ng their working cond i t ^ons* were not receiving 
sufficient response from school boards^ diocesan officials or school 
administrators. . If unions have been s 1 ow 'iojevel op In Catholic schoolSj 
their future muS't certainly be assured in those schools, parishes' ind 
dioceses where, there are no we) 1 farmulated personnel practices or where 
such . personnel practices are cavalierly violated and ignored. 
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Not every school, super t ntendent or di,ocesan leader his been faced directly 

with this problem. But^ thi growth of unr^s and teacHer organizations has 
been substantial enough^ wa rrant. concern on the part of all, even though 
peace and harmony may exist curren:1y in relation to admi n rstratlon and 
facul ty . I 

A general caveat for superintendents who are suddenly faced with the 
problem seems appropriate. 



1. Proceed slowly , DoesUhe group seeking recognitipn really^ 
represent ^the teachers? ^ .X 

2. Discern a philosophy . The premise on which the. nit Is 
seeking recogn i t ion 'ought- to be consistent with the 

ph i losophy of. the schoo I system. Hor;^ pa r 1 1 cu 1 a rl y , 
a question should be ra i sed^ "^es^ the nego t i a t i ng , Un i t 
know^ the aims arid purposes of T:he school or sch^951. 
system?" Whate\^r the negotiating process develops 
mtOj it should-be related to the philosophy of the 
Catholic educational community. 

3*' Have good legal advj^e availabl\ ^ right from the begi.nning. 
Most negotiatPng se^ssions, at leist /initially, are of a 
market-place type where adversative roles develop very 
easily, Jhe lawyer contacted should be a resource to . 
the superintendent's office and should be acquainted 
with the regulations and procedures^ of the National 
Labor Relations Board or the State Labor Relations 
Board. ' 
• -- ^ i . ■ ■■ 

Discern I the crit ica] Js'sues. At the moment they^ seem 
to be: ^ - ^ ^ 




a. jq^lsecuri ty ^ ' ^ % . _ 

b. organ I z^t i ona 1 structure 

c/ working conditions/ ^ ' 

d. salaries'- ' , 4^ ' 

As tea^chers bec©me more aware that there fs not a pot of gold in the 
diocesan o/fice, the hierarchy- of concern moves down these four issues. 
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Recomfnendat i ons • ' 4 

~" ■ = ' ■ , ' ^ ■ * ^ . ■ 

-As aids to understanding the languige used in the negotiating 
pracesiy the g),oss^^'of terms presented in Appendix A and the. 



readings suggested im- the bibliography may be of; particular 
assistance. 
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^ CHAPJER I I I c ' 7: * ' 

■ • ^COlLEmVE^ARGAIMi'NG AS A. PROCESS \ ^ ■ ' ...A- 



;dwa rd Burke 



There is an^oTd sjory about the: Fellow Ih^fe fel^t obligated to compliment 
%i lady, on /ler appearance, Sup^ ress rng' the 1^ t© tell her that she ' 

had f fa^e that wqMJd stop a c^ock, he- satisfied hrsvoblfqati^ and his 
integrity by stat mg.thpt when he loq/ked/lnto her eyes tfrne^stood still - 

• ^ ' • ■ ■ M ; ? ^ ^- ' . . ' 

The basic goaT o|cqITectjve bargalrylng Is to riach a^ttlement and, as 
^the above Story betps to I Tl usi ra te^, how the parties express themselves i's 
as important as what they fiatend/J^ say. 

^ Wtth s,urprisMng' regylapi^fi union representatives and school^ adml n i s- 
^ trators approach the" barga i n i ng; tab le for the first .time i 1 1-equ ripped to 
work out the all - iftiportant in^^,tTal contract. Neither the best teacher, nor^ 
the best sthool administrator, will necessarily possess the reqiiired 
expertise or personality to bring about a reasonab le. sett 1 emen t with a 
mmimum of controversy. ' ^ 

Whatever the motivatibn, school boards and ^jdmi n i st rato rs very of-ten^ 
undertake fiegot i at 1 ons. wi thout the assistance of a labor advisor aad^l^e 
same is true of teacher unions, particularly those affi 1 i ated wi th the 
American Federation of Teachers. While school administrators may not 
specify the make up of a union's nego t i a t i nq *comm i t tee , they can and should 
retain fof themselves the services of, an experienced labor advisor to assist 
them in preparing for and carrying on negotiations. The more knowledqeab le 
the members of both negotiating committees are, the easier it will be to 
resolve the contract issues in an orderly manner, 

15 : 



Experiencei has =^hown that no matter how thorough a person may be in 
trying to report to others on the progress of negotiations, when a 
school .admini iterator sits in on a round of negotiations for the first 
, time the reaction is I nvar i abl y ^one of amtiement. Collective bargjln- 
ing can 'only be experienced; It cannot b^ accurately described. iThus, 
■ the following obseryat ions* are at best general izat ions, wi th the reader 
fbrewarned that a local advisor iJ a necess I ty and adaptatjdn to local 
conditions is an unqualified assurfi^Ltlan . ' - . , . 

It is Well to approach negotiations with the premise that one must 
assume nothing and analyze everytKing, For example, it is frequently 
assumed that Catholic: school negot iatlons are between "the teachers" 
andv.'^the Diocese J' U^n anaLysis, it will usual ly be determi ne3 that 
the parties to negotiations are actual ly the union on one side and the 
school board, corpora t i on , assoc la ti on or other entity on the other. 

Once represented by a union, the teachers have no individual bargaining 

\ ^ ' \ . 

rights, Thdi r rights have\been transferred to the union. The employer 

is normally the admin istrat i ^e agency, not the ^locese. These are not 

distinctions without differences, and the failure to recognize this 

^ct will lead to unnecessary problems for both sides as time goes on. , 

Approaching negotiations, the employer must dec i de who wi 1 1 be on the 

bargaining committee and ajso who will^ be the spokesman. Keeping In f^ind , 

that the three maj^r areas of interest are: money, working conditions and 

the respective rights of the union and the employer^ It is well that the* 

em|!oyer's corrmii't tee- be made up^, of peopU with a working knowledge of school 

finances, school . admlnistrat ion and school 'negotiations. It Is proposed 

that there sho^d be only one spokesman througho'ut» the negot iat ions j and, 



•Subject to local conditionSp it should normally' be the 1 abor. advi sor .» 
Whatever the normal titTes and dut ies possessed by bargaining committee; 
memb-drtj be it Principal j Staf f^ssl stant or Pastor, to name a few 
possibilities^ each should sit at the bargaining table as a representative 
j)f the employer^ a rsd not. as a representative of his or her individual • = ^ 
cal 1 ing. ' - ' ^ , ^ . ^ 



I am reminded of the time th^ a bargaining session started *at 10:00 a*m 

' ^ ■ ' - ' H ■ ^ - 

[ lasted until 6:00 p.m. , and the parties ne^ver once met, ^ The session helped 

/ - ' r . \ - - ■ - A ' 

a great deal in Teaching a peaceful solution* The logic of thjs may 

escape most, but then, logic is not the basic i ngredi en t i n .negot 1 at i ons * 

.E5<cept as limited by law, school policy an d nd i v i dua 1 contracts, the 

parties approach the first round of barga i n i ng with the empl oyer possessing,. 

the rights to determine terms and conditions of employment and the upion 

Seeking to improve the. terms and limit the conditions. The union submits 

its piroposals and, after a review which may take one to three or four 

Weeks, the employer responds -to the proposals and of fers^ counter . 

proposals of his own. Then the parties^ as the age.nda i s *deve loped , explain 

the basis for each pra^osah ^ , 

' While there are many times when the part i es engage in frank open discus^ 

sions on a gi ve^and^take ^manneF across the bargaining table, it Is quite 

normal for the employer to listen to the union's arguments in favor of a 

position^ ask questions to clarify aspects of the proposal and then adjourn 

to a Separate room, or ''caucus," to discuss the proposal in depths In the 

caucySj all of the committee members are encouraged to speak frankly and 

eKplore^aJJ^ of the Impricatlons of the proposal. If the union proposal 

has merit and the employer can accept it without assuming an unreasonable 
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burderij an accommodation can be made. If the union's basl.s for the 
proposal is merely ''we want it because we want it,'' or if the conce^ssion 



would place-'ar uirt reasonable tiirden on the employer, then the em|loye-r 
would resist the demand. As the. process continues, the number of out- 
stand I ng I s^sues narrows- the union d|rops al I but high-priority items 
^ and the emp 1 oye r aqhees to manageabl e'l commi tments * Then the parties' 
. come down to the "crunch" and may ?seelt the assistance of a^ mediator to 
help the pa rt i e's ga in a better perspect rive, of the facts invplved.^ 

At this point, anything can happen and the.^side that is best prepared 
to ma i n ta i n its pos i.t.) on will norma 1 1 y preva I I i n a major i ty of ^ the bas I c 
issues. The union^ fiiuit havk strong arguments to support its position, 
must have the support of the faculty andparents and, somet i mes . the 
general public. To the extent that the union can itiuster this support 
[ t wi 1 I be in a better position to qain, through pressure, what it could 
not get,t;through persuasion/ The 'employer mast be able to present solid 
arguments in support of his position, and make these arguments *known to 
the union. Perhaps as important as. its a rguments ^ ■ the employer must be 
prepared to resist whatever pressures^ i ncl ud i ng. the threat of a strike, 
if the union can legally engage in one. 

In the overwhelming number of cases, contract negot rations lead to 
peaceful settlements with the union gaining all that it thinks it can 
possibly gain and laying the ground work for getting more the next time. 
On occasion, the pa rt ies * cannot reach agreement, and the employer must be 
ready and willing to take a strike for an indefinite period of time. 
If the employer is subject to "pressures that will cause him to give In 
oh crucial items, after a strike is started, he would be well advised to 
make concessions and avoid a strike. This Is preferable to the decision 
to withstand a strike and then give in where he had vowed he would not.' 



One firiar thought rffight be added to this descriptfon of the bargain- 
ir|| process; it relates' to the publ i c d I s cuss Ion that should surround 
the nfgot lat ions. Given a good public relations comml ttee/ e^ither [ .. 
side' can qM^ckly 'devSldp wide public i:nterest in the negot i atj6ns . 
However^ ti;ie{goar of negotiations Is a settlement and not public interest^ 
and until .such'fclme #s an impasse is reached or at.strike is threatened^ 
publ ic controversy will not ass i s tj0|ither party and could very well causa 
antagonism and create unnecessary obstacles which will further Jeopardize 
the chances/of a peaceful settlement. For this reason, the part ies usua 1 Ly 
agree at the ^ginning to refrain . from issuing public statements on the 
progress of .negoti at ions , and, shjt^uld it happen, in any strike activ.ity. 

When it is all oVeh, the schools need the goodwill and support of the 

, teachers if they a re to provide quality education. To the extent possible^ 
the employer must keep this fact uppermos t in Its thinking and in its conduct 
during the negotiations. TheV negobi at Ions may be difficult and, at timeSj 
the parties 'will be amazed and^Isa^pointed wf th the other side*s conduct, 
but sooner or later, the negotiat i onS- wi 1 1 end fn an agreement they all 

do! ' \ J 
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CHAPTER IV ' 

■ ' THE TEACHER CONTRACT , ' ' ■ ■ ' • 

The teacher'^s contract is his magna carta. By the 'process of 
col lect i ve bargarni ng, the teacher has estabi ished his rights to .discuss, 
as' an equal with his employer h i s compensa t Ion and duties as an 
employee. Thus, the process of writing the contract is the expression 
^of the tea;cher asserting his rights. For the employer the process is 
one of preserving the rights. of management from the pressures of an 
jmpersonal third party, the union. The finished document Is the record 
of the power struggle between the employer who strives to preserve as 
many management rights and powers as possible and the teacher who seeks 
to expand his rights and privileges. . * - 

A study of contracts which have been signed between teacher unions 
and diocesan offices or schoo 1 adml n i s t ra tors will reveal the extent of 
. the issues which form the substance 'Of teacher contracts . 

, The most important element\Jn the contract for the teacher is the 
pay scale and the fringe benefits to which he is entitled, , Salary scales 
in such contracts vary as much as those negot I ated In public school contracts 
The starting salaries of $8,000 Ln unionlzad Catholic high schdbls In New 
' York and Brooklyn reflect the high starting salaries of $9, 400. for public 
scJiool teachdf?*^egot I ated between the'UFT and the Board of Education in 
New York City, As a. general rule. Catholic schoof salary schedules come 
within 80 to go percent of thei republic schoo K^counterpa rts , ^ 

In addition, teacher^are most Interested In fringe benefi ts . These 
.may Include pensions, health insurance for both the teacher and h i s fam i I y , 



group i i.fe insurance, long-term disability guarantees tax sheltered 
annui.ti.es, and unemployment compensation.. Cont rjcts -may also specify 
:'. supplementary stipends for teichef actiyitie'S such as athletics and 
school' act is/It ies.. . ■ « 



Teacher unions are_ partltula/ly^ interested Jn as broad a definitJon ' 
;. of the bargaining unit as possible. Teacher contracts are generally 
limited to full-time lay teachers.: However, some OTntracts Include in 
the definition of "teacher" administrators, defJartment chairmen, guidance 
-^personnel an.d librarians.' The determi na t ion of the bargaining unit is 



^^^;..v usually of major concern to both parties in the I n i t ia T stages of bargain- 
; ing. \f management feels that 1 Iml t j ng the definition of " teache r" wl H ' 
.^reduce the number of people Interested In certifying a union and that may 

result in. a negative vote for unions, the employer wl 11 strive to limit . the 

> ... . _ ' ' ' -~ ■ 

definition of " teache r . " ,The teacher union Is more ihterested In havihg . 

■ as many union members as possible but will be interested in limiting the 
- definition If there Is any doubt that someLof the. aric i iTa ry groups, such as 
librarians, will not support the initial vote. At the present time, 
rel igious .are not accepted for representation by unions. The only exceptions 
are fn a loca 1 of the AFT in the Archdiocese of Ch Icago where the un ion has 
been successful In orqanlzinq teachers in a few Indl vi dual h igh schools. 
In this union affi I iate^ membership has i ncl uded ^both lay and religious = ^ 
teachers . ^ ^ • " . . , 

■ ~ Unionized, teachers become very sensitive. to issues like job secur i ty . 
Wifih the current uncertainty about the cont I nuance of Catholic high schools, 
teachers fear that consolidation and closing of schools will cost them their 
jobs. ^ ,Arti^l0^.jn the various contracts attest to this uncertainty. The 
. most important cons i.de rfft i pn for teachers is 'the establishment of tenure. " 
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, This IS a guarariter df a. continuing cont ract for rte services of the tepcher. 
ih.most cpnt ricti^/tiihure is^gained a ffcs r three consecutive ye^^^^^ 
in the same sehoo 1 , or sonfeti mes , in the samt system. T&nur^ does not give 
the teathar any niora i>fghts than the contract of ' the non-tSnured teach erV 
Xh% difference between th^ two is that the rion-tenured teacher, has nou^^onr > 
tract after tha expiration of the school year. He must then ^^a&k 'a^ new.- 
contract. Ordiriarilyi ttie school or school lystern has no obligation to ^ 

-renew the cont race of the non-te^nured teacher.^ Non^ renewal is the equ-ivajent. 
of being ternni-ngted . For the tenured teachep^ the continued contrict Is 
^as&urance that h is services cannot be terminated kmepi with cause. The 
baste reasons for termination of the servites of a tenured teacher are ' 

inconipetence- imubord inat ion or ! mmora 1 1 ty. • . 

' . - ■ ^ ' • • 

When managenient grants tenure, its basic concern is to assure itself 

that, .tenured teachers do not becoftie permanent employees who lose their 

prof es s f ona 1 edge. Contracts may specif/ that to maintain tenure a 

teacher will have to gain certification or show new credits* in his teacb^ncj 

field* Some contracts specrfy that tenure inay be lost if the teacher does 

n%t receive favorable evaluations of his adftiinistrator^ Other contracts 

limit tenure to a spfecffic school, while some recognize tenure within a* 

systefn* ... 

Associ ated 'Wi th the concept of tenure is the question of transfer; this 

Is par ti cul ar ly important if the union has any fear that a particular school 

in a systefti may be closed. Teacher unions t^ry to Insure Job security by 

establishing the right of transfer. When the bargai ni ng process allowSj 

this transfer right may be identified with seniority. Teriured teachers 

v/i th senior Kty may receive the right to transfer to another school and 

displace non-tenured teachers or tenured teachers in their field with' less ^ 



Senicsrity. -This Is soflietimes cal leii "bumpi ng T ransWr "need not, however, 
bp associateTd with seniority. The teacher contract f h the Archdiocese of 

_ Ph iladelphia provides s wtl 1 defi ned process for teacher t rinifers which 
are not^cont ingent on school closingi but v^/jllch itternpts serve better the 
needr of tHe teacher and the schools/ - ' " . „ \ 

" For the teacfier after tenure, the gri evance cla use i s perhaps one of 

the fnos t cri tical as p^^ts of the contracts Ordinarily, gr levance procedures- 
pravi de three steps. The teacher hsSv the r Ight to gr iev^e any r ight speci fled 
in hi s, contract which he feels ha s been v lo la ted . On the first step, this 
means tjnfit he can .at'terript to resolve the prabi eni in conf ronta ti on wl tli the 
principaj. I f he or the union is not sat Is f ie d' v^l t,h the resblution offered 
through the prl ncfpal, ,the issue can then be raised to the level of the 

i 

Superintendent/ In the eyent that no resolution ia ti sfa.ctory to. the teacher 
^r to the Superintendent can bs accepted, spine contracts specify that 
either par ty- nia^ invoke the cdhtract clause providing for binding arbitration 
At that tirne, the aecislon passes out of the hands of both the union and the 
school nianagement. Instead a third party, the arbiterj now becomes respon- 
sible for a decfsion wh ich wf IP be b ind Ing on both parties. This can be a 
costly process for both parties because arbiters can a nd do charge substantial 
daily fees for their services. The gri cvance mac hi ner y i s not restricted to 
questions of tenure^ terfnl nation or disniissal but can be used to solve all 
questions relative to the agreernent signed between emp loyer and employee 
J n the contract. 

' the language is particuIarTy impor tan t when quest ion s of grievance are 

raised- Arblcers are 1 F mi ted to render fng thei r dec is Ion s cn the eKact . 
1 ^nguag^ of. the contract^ During the P rocels o f bar gain i ng, unions are 
anKiOLjsto have the gri^vittje Issues expressed in general language. To 



pfotect itself, management strives to have= the languige as preeise as 
possible. This iisue of linguaga is sometJmeS dne bf^the stickiest " 
in the bargaining proems* ^ " ' ' " 

The areas of grievance and due process have an tided dimensfon In a 
Chu rch'-re 1 ated schooT such as the Cathol ic hi gh school. When causes for 
dfsrfllssal of a tenured teacher, are al leged to be on the basis of rel igibus 
or moral charges , both the diocesan system and the unions are reluctant 
to. rely On an Outside apbfter for a binding declsslon, Several contracts , 
therefore, specify that such issues be settled by a diocesan conirnitCee on 
due pracess, if one exIstSj or if none eKistSj the contract will nsfne a 
specific diocesan official, such as the Bishop or Chancellor, as the final 
arbiter, ^ ' , 

All questions of grievance whether for termfnatiGn or dismissal really 
begtn with -the teacher file. Almost al 1 contracts provide that the school 
adnif n IS trat ton maintain such a file on every teacher and tlnat every item 
.entered intp, the file be. placed there with the knowledge of the teacher* 
Several contracts pro^vide for teacKers to sfgn such documents and al low them 
to add their own rejoinders to any material, such B% teacher eval uat ions , 
which they may not consider laudatory. This file is the pr Imary . eyi dence 
in any question of teacher competence. Teachers disniissed for poor per--/ 
formance can appeal to their teacher file for evidence that the adminis^ 
trator's charge Is arbi tra ry si nee no poor evaluations are in the file* 
Or if poor evaluations are there^.the charged teachers may claim that the 
adrni ni St rat i on has rode arfal tra ry assessments of their performance. Some- 
times, the charged teachers my claim that administration is being callous 
or v^indlctive since the teacher file shows no history of admi n I s t ra tors ' 
having tried to help th:e teacher improve* Thus ^ the teacher file is an. 



important profile of the re lat JDnsh ips between .admi n'l strati pn and teacher 
where 6 negotiated contract exists/ 

Another mijor area of concern jn the contract for the, teachef i s the 
regulation of working conditions* Negotiators for teachers strive to 
IncliJde language which limits class size or the total number of students 
which a teacher has each day, the number of class preparations, .the 
regulation of teacher free time, 'the number of teaching and admj n i st rat ive 
periods each week^ attendance at faculty meetings and parent nights, 
provisions for faculty lounges^ the voluntary nature of e>ct ra^curri cula r 
actl\/lties and the sttpends attached to those act i v it les ^ and substitution 
for absent teachers, Since these items affect the teacher di rect ly on a 
daily b#s!s, they can becofne very sensitive issues. The difficulty in 
having these items included ih a contract is that times and events do 
require flexibility whereas^ a contract Imposes a legal obi igation on both 
managernent and the union to observe the letter of the law. Any items grieved 
by a teacher can be pressed to final and binding arbitration where the arbiter 
will be bound to render his decision on the basis of the letter of the law 
as stated in the contract- * 

There are s trong reasons to oppose the inclusion of all these J terns In 
a contract If management anti the union can agree to a more Informal and 
flexible process away from the bargaining table, " The Ha^ndbook whi ch is 
provided for in the Brooklyn contract establishes a corrniittee of principals, 
union teachers and rel igious teachers to decide such professional^ issues by 
consensus at meetings held throughout the year. The SuperTfitendent, j^ho 
is represented at the meetings^ must also agree to the items before they ^ 
becoffie operable. Since the H^aridbook committee can meet as frequently as 
it chooses and since the language of Its agreements does not have the stands 
ing of a legal contract, there is a great deal of necessary riexibility In 




the use of the fdocument , 

Other^ proyi slons i n the- master . contract may provide criteria for 
leave for service in the armed forces, jury duty, professional sabbiticals 
or ma^ternl ty leave* Negotiators for teachers are particularly stnsItLive 
about getting an adequate number of sick days and, personal business days 
included. Many hours can be- spent at the ^bargaining table in searching 
for agreement on the number of days, a I lowed each year for such purposes, 
whether doctor certification is needed after seVeral consecutive days of 
sick leave, how many days .sick leave can be accumulated during the 
profassional career of the teacher.; Since these items involve hidden 
additional, costs^ negotiators for the school management bargain to have 
-them limited and expressed precisely. 

Because the union must depend on the dues of Its members and the 
freedom of its officers to operate in the school, teacher contracts 
frequently include a '*dues deduction" or ''check-off clause'- which 
provides that union dues of teachers^ who so authorize it^ will be - 
deducted automatically from the teacher's salary and forwarded directly 



to the ur^l^n treasurer. As the teacher union grows in membership, 
the un ion'^l^ade rsh i p will seek to have the officers of the local re^ 
leased from some or all of the! r teach i ng responsibilities. While 
the union officer is not paid by the school for this time off, the con- 
tract does protect his tenure and pension rights. The contract may 
also specify the rights of union leaders to visit the schools ahd conduct 
meetings of teachers on school prop|^ys though outside of school time. 
Probably the mbst important clause in the teaeher contract * as it 
concerns the school, i s_ the agree^ment by the teacher unit not to strike 
or conduct job action during the life of the contract'^ When such a 



clause fs inaluded, there wM Walsd be an tgr^eerfient by rntnafemerit not to 

loek-oyt th% teachtrsi \. ' ^ ^ ' . 

. ' ^" . . 

It would be inrpossible in these pagei to describe all th$ other 

items wh ic^coul d Jse included In the teicher contract, Howevtr, moi t 

contracts wi ] 1 i ncl ude some "variat^ion of the following: a statement 

of the rights of nnanageiTient ^ criteria for hiring and re'tiripg, and 

the def i nl t ion of -'schpQl year^'.' In prwtree, however, the most . 

important article in the cqntract and.tha one which the teacNar will 

know best is the saliry scale* - - 



r 
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. , ; . . CHAPTER V ' ■ ' ■ ■ 

' . EFF|CTS Of TEACHER UNIONS ON CATHOLIC SCHOOL PERSONNEL ' 

\ ... .. '" \ . ■John Olsen, C.F.X., ph.DI 

■ ■ - * ' ■ .... 

% ' . , ■ • ' ■ 

The . personnel^ funct ion In the admi nistrat lOrt of Catholic schTOls'ttas 
*bean handled. in a very informal way^. Contracts with teachers are a . 
recent development any statements of personnel pplicy have only'lat'ely 
become necessary , pa rt i a I )y as an outcome pf collective bargaining^ " 

Why this shortcoming*? Staffed as they, w^pb primarily by religious com- 

■ ' • ■ ' u 

muni ties. Catholic schools rel led heavily on the relationship of rajigiotjs 

■■ * ' ' ^ . ■ ' ■■ ' , • " 

teachers to their superiors and upon ^he rules and customs of the^par- 
ticular order or congregatf lops ^ for the.^Gonduct and role definition of 
the teacher, ^ SaUry schedules first arqse i n dl oce^es: wh i ch maintained 
thei r'own diocesan hlqh schools when increasing numbers of lay teichers 
were employed i n the school s . Fringe pr-, cq] late ra 1 benefits such as 
pens ion/p I ans and health Insura^n.ce were added. Last to be deflnad (and 

. stTn undefined In many systemr) were policies and procedures regeirdlng. 

. . ' . . . . ' • ' 

the evaluation and appFais^l of teach I ng. performance, sel^ection of new 

teacher#,. promotions, tenare}, dismiss^] of teacli^rg , ^recru i tment and 

■ ■ ^ r - ' ' ■ ■V/.:.-.. / . '■ . ■" ■ "X- .' ■ /■ 

or I ehtatHons of new .teachefS^V . . ' ' - . . _ 

The appeaTance of tea.phl^i (Qn ions i n Cathol ig pchopls has raised many/ 
questions concerning personnel rait Ices iq Cathol Ic schbols and the 
relationships of adml n i st rators and teachers on school faculties, Thfe ' 
acceptance of the coJlect'I ve barga I rirng prcfcess has mean^that the lay 
teacher has been able to take a "power^' positign In relationship tp 



-; idmini'strat ipri. The principaj 0/ admi n is tra tar becomes manager more than 
prfncipal teacher or instruct ibnal leader, Th^ religious teacher e i ther 
moyes into a position of identification wi th rr^nagernent , where the power = 

and £Ontjrol of the order or congregation is re tnforced or I nto a pos i t Ion 

= ' ' , i. * . ■ = 

of ''professional" teacher as distinguished from "rengious'^ teacher. 

-V' ■ ' * ■ * • , ■ . . 

^ TKms, the appearance ^f ^ "^te^fcher un ion; 1 n the school leads to a. . ... 
divi&ipnMri a facu 1 1^ where^ religipus and lay teachers fnay once have - . . 
worked^together as a community of scholfi^^^^.^^^Hy important Is the pos- 
sibility of confl ict between the religious teacher role and the col lecti ve 

interest of the religious order. This problem becomes intensified when 

* ^ ' .- . . = ^ = • 

the school arre owned and cont ro I led by the' re ] i g i ous commun 1 ty . 

In recent days the movement away^ from appointing a reJigioUs head or 
"superio:r'* who was also the ch'ief administrator of. the sihool has been 
^ seen as a partial resolution to this problem, Certal nly some of the 
ambiguity was removed io thhs effort. However, this problem has much 
deeper roots than can be , resolved M n such a simple move* Earlier 

■ \ 

commentators on the possible role of religious taachers in unions were 
concerned ^aboutv canon i ca 1 questions. They were not sur^ if ^religious 
could pay 'dues to organ i zat I ons which might then eKert -pressures on 
the treasuries 'of the order. They ques^t ioned whether permLssfon from 
religious provincials was needed before reriglows could join such 
associations and. unions* 

Most of these questions weVe. answered directly by the teacher^organiza 
tions themselves. Many AFT locals, for examp 1 have po li ci #1^^ 
forbid membership, or at least voting membership on the'part of 
religious. Religious on faculties where teachers have achieved col- 
lectlve^ bargaining rights find themse 1 ves excl uded from the decision- 
making of the bargaining tlible where many of the working conditions, under 



which both tjnion teachers and rel i gious /wi 1 1 teach are fattled. 'in 
Phila'de)phN this led to tKe d^veiopment ol_the Council of R«ngrous 
Teachers (C^T) which seeks to sp^ak to both the teacher union and the 
Archdfoceie for the religious teachers. This dlvis^iva- Impact of col- 
leetiv.e negotiations on the facu 1 1 ?eS' of Catholic schoals is one of the 
major. . dJ ffirences found between uhiqns in Cathol i c ^and publ ic school s . ^ 
School^ administrators cannot refuse to bargain in good faith, ^the 



'freedom of association is a basic right.* But, they can anticipate the \ 
Jeveloprtient Df)such action and plan either'to handle it fn the classleal- 
adversative TO de or creatively p rovi al te rnat I ves to 1 1 . At the nioment 
models of t^i% second course of action are not very numerous , whi le the 
scars of i ne>^per t ly handl ed negotfations constitute bady of data which 
Is awaiting perceptive analysis*' There is ^ real need where teacher 

unions,^h9y^ appeared for. co] legial rripdels in which the basic concerns for 

^ , - . 'i, ■ , ■ ■ 

better^ salary ; fringe benefits and irnproved worki ng .^condl t ions can be 
negotfated in an atmosphere of truiSt and cooperation. It would seem that 
Catholic schools ought to be able to provide leadership in this, matter. 

Basieany, three, patterns of teacher associations have emerged. In 
some, areas ^ religious and. lay tMchirs together are eligible for membership* 
In a few, syjglh as St\ Paul, Fort Wayne, Denver^ Bridgeport^ and New Orleans ^ 
admi^nistrators as well as reltgiQurand lay teachers can belong to the 
"teacher associations. These associ'a^Mons tend to ^be independent groups and 
negotiations have been generally nonadversati ve* . - 



Such fnodals are found in the dioceses of St> Louis p Allentownj Lafayette 
Louisville^ Dii&troits DuJuthj Columbus^ and Youngstown. 
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A second pattern Is that of unions and associations for lay teachers 
onl ' In many of these school systems negotiation processes have bmm \ 
mo^e mil itant * A third pattern involves an association or union for lay 

teachers and a separate organ i zat rbn for religious teachers. Broofelyn^ 

' ' , ' ■ . " . * • )- 

New York, for ex^ple, has in addition to a lay teacher union, a handbook 

^" . * ' • • 

committee composed of admlnlst|^atqrs, lay teachers and rerigious. This .. 

> - ' ' ^ = • • • . . ■ 

cbmmi ttee proposes regulations Which apply to all teachers in the syitam. 

Their proposals become effjBct ive once they have received the approval of 
the superintendents. Another Illustration Is In Ph i 1 ade 1 ph la where there 
IS a Council of Religious Teachers which negotiates separately with the 
diocesan administration. This Is in addi 1 1 on , to ^he collective bargain- 
ing. engaged in by the teacher union and the Archdiocese. Baton Rouge 
has no teacher union, but It does have a Brothers* Senate and a. S isters ' 
Senate. Portland, Oregon has an Advisory Council of Religious Women 

* and Amarilto, Texas has a Diocesan Council of Religious- Women. 

•' . ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ • ^ 

Outside of t^e annual survey of teacher unions In Catholic schools 
conducted by the NCEA, there has been little research done in this field. 
One of the few studies available is'an attitudlnal survey made in March, 1970 
of 530 CathoMc high schools in 3^ large dioceses of the United States.^ 
At that time, the respondents . genera 1 ly saw the movement towards unions as 
a potentially pos i t i ve force in Cathol i c education . The majority of admin- 
istrators, lay teachers and religious teachers responding favored the Joint 
participation of rel igious and 1 ay teachers i n this process. Interestingly, 



Such models are found in the dioceses of* Rockviire Centre, San Francisco, 
Hartfordj Newark, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Providence, Buffalo, Baltimore and 
Trenton* - ' 

.■2 ' - ' ' ■ ' ■ 

Bro. John D. Olsen, CF.X., Attitudes Toward Collective Negotiations - 
\_n Cathol f c Secondary Schools of Large Pioceses the Uni teJ b^tateyrPCT. 
dissertatTon, New. York: StTJohn^s Unl vers i ty , 1971 ;^ " " - 

^ ' .. . 



enough, religious sisters tended to be the niore J'liberal" in their view- 
points tpward this development. The study did not support the notion th^f ■ 
there are canon icaV blocks to the involvement of religious^ and did 
support the concept of a Joint association of religious and lay teachers 
with voting rights for both groups, The study af^ suggested that &\ 
"profes^ionar' association was to be preferred to a teachers' ''union,** 

iinother study was conducted in thf Archdiocese of Chicago In 1971,' 
The results were similar. This study included case studies of four 
Catholic high schools whi^ch had beeri involved in^teacher strikes. It ; 
reported, the neces^s i ty ;of separat i ng In the negotiating prq^ss the ' 
f i nanci al i ssues from profess lonal matters . 1 1 al so noted that the ' ' 
Chicago AFT local, which at the, time allowed membership of Catholic school 
teachers., had riot made large inroads into the secondary' schools of the 
Archdiocese of Chi cago because it had failed to'achieve recognition in ' 
the striking schools of the Archd locese . The study also briefly touched 
^n the role of the Cathol i c schoo 1 board in the union process. 

The role of the principarJn the process of collective bargaining, 
whether in Catho.lic or publ ic schools has always been questioned, A 
recent study of the University of Chicago on the Impact of Collective 
Bargaining upon the Principal . failed to support the hypothes is that the 
principal becomes more "rules*' oriented (or dependent on formal rules) in 
unionized school di s tri cts or that unionization forces the principal to 
be more uncertain regarding his role. The author noted that unlike the 



\sister M. Salesia Martlnkus, A Study of the Status of Collective NagQtJj^Hon^ 

15 Secondary ^ School \j) the Archdiocese of Ch icago , Ph^D. d i ssertat ion ^ 

Chicago* Loyola University, 1971* 

2 - - • ' ' ' • ■ ' 

Paul Berg, *'The Impact of Collective Bargaining on the Pr inci pal ' ^ 

Admin ! St ra\tor ' s NotebooK, Ch i cago r Un i vers i ty of Chicago, Summer^ 1973* 
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Industrial union wher^^ Is roowd an atmosphere 

, of confl ict of Interest, principals and teachers have, tr«c)1 trdnally worl<ed 
together In pursuit qf^si mi lar goals. Whatever weakness v th^r-e may be 
in relating this study to private schools, It seems reasonable to assert 
•■ . that the labor-management model of Industry does- not rtfadfly fit kducatiori 
even in the col lect I ve barga I n 1 ng process.; I t also "se«ls reasonable to 
assume that admin IstratQrs and teachers in Cathonc school s can generate 
•models of administrative cbl 1 aborat ion -wh i ch avoid the pitfalls of impasse 
and, stril<e which have characterized thA Industrial mod«l. 

Some of the crisis 1^ American education Is a crisis the credibility 
Of teachers rather than schools. The discussion on huitwniaEng and person- 
al izing learning becomes academic when teachers and adrnln ist rators are 
involved in a dehumanizing and depersonaMz ing conflict through adversative 
cojiective bargaining. Parents and students are the f 1 rit to pick out 
such inconsistency, ■ ' 

Is collective bargaining so deeply rooted Into our schools and school 
systems that it Is impossible to remove i t or to avoid It? At this point 
.in history it Is necessary to postulate that collective negat i at I ons are 
part of the administrative process.and will continua to be so. The conclu- 
sion for dioceses and private schools Is, therefore, that although they may 
feel that their policies and procedures are fair and conS ! it^nt , when there 
are no grounds for formalizing them by teachers' unions m4 associations 
these schools will be forced tnto the acceptancf^of the process of collective 
barga i n i ng , -. ' - 

The sudden and dramatjc movement in the 60's of diowiai, (.nto the 
bargaining process led to the variety of teacher orpnizat idd structures: 
AFT affillateSj independent unions^ teacher associations,, arid advisory 
councils* It seems most improbable that on£ structure will emerge to 



characterize the collective negotiations process for Cathol ic schools . 

In the early days, there was some pressure on NCEA to beGome Involved, 
as the NEA has been in public education. In encouraging and supporting 
the t ea^MT^ I on movement. ; H this movement was brief '^.and lacking 

in national support. Such a move could have succeeded only if the NCEA, 
like NEA, had been willing to eliminate Its present department structure 
, and become a Cathoti c. Classroom Teachers' Association. 

V/hat are the alternatives to collective ba rga i ntng for Catholic 
schools? Tt^ere are some actually In use. Grievances, walk-ouKi* and/ 
strikes make tlie news media more read 1 1 y than do models and instances of' 
participative and ^f feet i ve deci s i on making. For a long time CitHolic 
school's and school systems have expertmented with faculty senates / adml n- 
istrative teams, and facul ty professional groups. ' Schoorboards and 
councils at local and diocesin levels have, in some parts^ of the count ry>^^ 
become mechanisms of a more informed ^and shared decls lon-^making' process 
and have been the me^i^s of ma I nta I n I ng good Gommuni cation and goad' 
admin 1st rat ive-fa^cul ty relations. For Catholic school systems which do not 
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-^^e.t have collective bargaining Units of teachers, such models hold m 
hope for the futur^. But such models require planning and programming 
and cons tan t eval uat 1 orf. They are based upon a rational and deliberate 
effort to meet real I st i cal ly .the human needs of the members of in institution. 

If Catholic schools are unique - and indeed they are - th^n unique solutions 
to the probleifis. railed by collective teacher action must be possibte* In 
recent Vatican documents and the pastoral statements of the Bishops df the 
United StateSj a description of the Catholic school as a commun i ty of .fai th 
has been proposed. This concept has its origin in the comrmjnal nature of 
the Church. In the appl i catlof^of tKi s concept, many schools aod school 
systems are engaged' In a self-developmental process_J^n which th^ characteristics 

■ . ^ "... ■ ; ■ '-3^ on 



, of the' community are defined ^ a' collegial actiorf^sf thV community. The 
«CClvi tjes, procedures, and pol icies which givk express ioh to each'' ' j 
characteristic, such ti?*worship and service to others, are specified 
.through the i nvol vemene and ■ pa rt'i c I pat ion of the members. While, , ■ 
theoretical ly, collective bargaining could be taking place in such a 
Setting, it would seem that the adversative roles implied in the cbllec- 
five- bargaining process must lead to a dysfijnctiDnal conflict and stress 
Jn the community. Furthermore, concepts which have been basic to the 
iurvlval of Catholic schools, such as contributed services,, can be 
incorporated into the "community of faith" model without difficulty. 

^ Moreover, ^ in a "comniunity of faith" there are speclar roles for the 
rnambers. The role of the religious is distinct from the role of the ; 
jayman; the admi n istrator has a special role of 1ea.dership and service. 
, T}ie blending of these roles \n 'the process of setting goals and administer 
jmg the implementatian of goals becomes a un ique qual i t;y of the system 
and suggests a viable al ternat i ve to the collect I ve'negot i at Ions model 
for Catholic schdpls. / / . 

The present publ ic school situation, insofar as it is more advanced 
than Catholic schools in regard to unionismj suggests some evfehtuaHties 
th^t sHogId be considered. , > > " 

The loss of salaries, and fringe b^ehefl^s as priority demands (already 
viwed as taking plaque In soma CathoM c school systems) have been replacad 
by changes in administrative and governance practices,' not necassari ly 
wUh the good of the school of^ schooh system totally in mind; the organiza- 
tional restructuring is a struggle for cont i nual powe r now tha^TTfOtent f a I 
s^ffry^ increases are minimized. A general situation develops in which 
teachers, through thei r union affiliation, desire tO' establish rules for ' 



everything. The end result is that aiiother bureaucracy amergas which is ' 
rarely ccshduciva to spontana i ty in working relationships. 1 matte rs^ 
= become negotiable. 

Pushed to its absurd concl us Ions, affiliation v/i th a union could 
encourage and facilitata a sen|iment that the Church is "the eneiny^'^ 
The es tabllshjment of a Christian oonimunity is not made any east er wi th 
this negst iye view casting Its shadow oyer the school. It might alsa 
encourage an inipersonal attitude concerned only wFth fighting for 
better salaries and better working conSLtions for the mernbers , Such a 
5 ituat fon v^ould ba i nto 1e rabi e even If it cou Id be es tab 1 1 shed th a t the 
school Community, incTuding the governance body, g/nuinely embraced the 
requi refnents essential to the es tab 1 1 shfnent of community. A union that 
excludes religious from faculty representation Is a source of dlvisiveness 
and cannot epci st in a unified comfriuni ty. 
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EPILOGUE 

It is probable at this point that fnuch d iscus sion v^i 1 I focus on the 
re lat ionship of unions in Cathol re schoots to the aftiphasis on faith 
conniunlty which Is 50, current- Are unions and g faith cornmunity 
eHclu s| ve art d des t^uct I ve ^ or ar@ t hey compat Ibl e and rnutual ly 

' 4 ■ ■ " ^ r. 

supportive to one another? 

Those who se^ the positive side of thi s debate would focus on the . 
fo llo"wi n9: 

1. Legitimate repre serita ti vfs of teachers se lec ted .t hrough 
the negotiations procass can pr^serit a realistic and 
accurste picture of the teachers' concerns to the ^' 
pol icy-mak i ng urj it . 

2, The process of col 1 ec tive negotiations puts press lire on 
the adtni nis trat i to conduct an on^goi ng review of 

the schoQl ' s pol id es and practl ceSj pa rtf cu larly irt 
the area of ffnancial plarining* 

3* A grievance procedure provides s legitimate reviews Qf 
a dfn ini St rat ive daci sions and actions. 

; On the negative sfde of the quest ion j the f ol 1 ow ing a rguments emerge 

1. Th^ la bor union Is incorripac ib le with the fai th connianlty^ 
e f fort , 

2. Tha process of nego t i at I ons i n t he Catholic school Is 
bas lea 1 1 y a nd neces sa rl I y a s €Cu la ad versa rie 1 process . 

3. The relationship betweeri the lirnited resourcas of 
Cathol ic Schools and hard-nos€d bargaining for better 
class size, fringe benefits, teaching loads, etc, 

may iricleed becoma very unreal ist ic. 

i^. In particular^ there ss conde rn that parent union organiza» 
t I oris of the teacher unians i n o ur Ca thol 1 c schools hawe 
been most: outspol^en against any fornt of a! d. to non-publjc 
^, schools, ind might indeed be approaching m personriel 
problem from a completely different phi los ophical ba si s. 
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Nsgr. Will iain Da ly coninented at an NCEA Chief AdrnI nf strators rneeting 
where both sides of this irgument were preSen t^d by Mr. Thomas Forkin 
and Mr. John CIcco: "The Catholfc school is a d i f fferent ' ki nd of educa- 
tional cpmmunity whfch involves faculty and administ rat Ion ^ pupils 

an4 parants, all working together for the commonppyrposes of communicate 

mg truth and values In the life of our Catholic Faith, our Catholic 

I . 
heritage." (The debate will likely continue regarding teacher unions 

in Catholic schools,) 



; Unpublished panel discussion at the NCEA Chief Administrators' 
meeting, October 22, 1973, Boston, Mass, 
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GLOSSARY OF TERMS 



AFT - The American Federation of Teachers union was founded In 
ChiSagaln 1916 'to represent teachars in the public schoo] system 
of chat clty. ^ It became a national organization and Is sffi 1 fated 
' wl th the ViFL^Cl 0. " ' . 

Arb i t rat Ion - The final step in the grievance procedure* At 
this poT^ an i mp a s s e exists between employer and employee. Where 
the master contract provl^des for it, the case Is then turned over 
to an arbiter^ a third person. His decision, after hearing eVidsnce 
from both management and I abo remakes a decision that Is binding on all 

Barga ining un i t ^ The local unit which is authorized to bargain 
col 1 ect i ve ly wi tb "the school managefnent fo<^the local teacher ^ , 
organf zaciQn or un ion a f f i 1 I ate* . 

Buniptng - When the master contract provides^ for transfer and, 
seni onTyTT^ tenured teacher may apply to another school in the 
system.^and riust be hired In pl^ace of a non-tenured teacher or a 
tenured teacher with 1 esse r .sen ior f t y. "Bumping-' is genersMy 
restricted tQ s 1 1 uat ioni whe re Schools are forced to close or a 
teaching subject does not have sufficient students to rtialntain it 
in a particular 5ci'%il, 

Caucus - At the bargaining table quite frequently parties need 
time to gather the thoughts of their own team before responding to 
the offer or objections of t opposing team. To provide for this, 
the bargaining process alio d. a negotiating team td caucus with ' 
Its members v^henever and for as ; ong as it requires, 

Ch_eck-off or Dues Deduction - This Is money withheld from the 
salary of the teacher, with his author Izatlonj and which is sent 
directly frofii the school to the union as the teacher's dues, 

Co VI eot lye bargal ning - The process in which the Individual 
teacher cedes his right to deal personairy with his employer to 
a union which will bargain collectively for all of the teachers. 
The, process Incl udes presentat ion of demands, both f roni the si de 
of management and the side of labor, and an eventual agreement on 
a solutfon t^o conflicting demands. 

COfTifnuni ty of Faith - A description used I n ^ome Cathol Ic schools 
of the"^^nTTr^f fhe "staff and the students^ In an environment in 
which re] igious conviction Is the motivating force. 
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Consgn t e lect i on - When sufficient teachers In a school or system 
vote to form a union and demand that the admi n i sf rat i on of tke school 
or school system recognize this union as the bargaining agent for al 1 
'the teachers on the staff or in the systefn. State labor relations 
laws govern the conduct and outconte of such consent elections, 

p i sm^^sa I - The process by which a non-tenured or a tenured teacher 
may be fired for just cause. Ordinarily, the causes for -■dismissal," 
would be based on i ncompetency ^ Insubordination or immoral ity^ 

Employee - In the master contracts for teachers, the "eipl^oy ee" ' 
would be the teacher or anyone covered In ^ont ract ^linder the_ 

definition of ''teacher.'- . ^ ^/ ^ 

Employer - In^the master contract the "enip ! --yer" would be the - 
administration of^ the school or the board of trustees of the school ■ 
or in the case of a system^ the superintendent of the systemj ^he 
board of education of the system^ or perhaps even a diocese. 

Frlnqe benefits = These are the added financial benefits given 
,to thF"teaTher In the master contract. The fringes may. Include 
pension^ health i ns urance , 1 i f e Insurance, unemployment compensation 
and s pec i a 1 a nn u i ty p rog rams * - v 

Grievance -- An allegation, usually made by the teacher^ that' 
he i s"¥eTn^ dep r i ved of one of his rights as guaranteed in the 
master contract. . 

Indapendent union - A col tect i.ve barga i n i ng un i t wh i c>i has 
no af fTl 1 at UirT w^i t h any other union or bargaining unit* 

Job action - This is the concerted response of the teachers in a 
bargilning unit at a time of impasse^ usual ly in the form of a strike. 
If the contract has" a "no-strlke'' clause^ -^job action*' may be simple 
picketing or some such protest aga i nst rnanagement. 

Job security - This assures teachers that in the event of consolida'' 
t i on oF^cTos ing of schools that tenured teachers would not lose their 
jobs, or that management would be committed to make extraordinary efforts 
to find them' another jobj usually In the same school system, 

Management rights - An article in the master contract reserving to 
managim^r^ll of the rights It does not specifically cede to the 
employees or union. 
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Mirsjer contract^ - Phis. Is the s f ngle 1 ega 1 , binding document which 
^ sets rdrtn^iarary , worki ng cpndi t ions and rights, of the teachers^ and 
the ri'ghts of the management. It encompasses afl" the teachers wfthln 
the bargaining uf^it. When a "master contract'' exists, there may also 
^ be anjndivrduai contract signed by the i nd i vl dua 1 teacher. But this 
individual cDntract me re ly af f i rms the^pefsonal cornmitment of. the 
teacKer to tb% school or to the school systein ^under the terms of ^be 
"master contract." ' , ' ^ * . 

^^ILOiM'llnS. ^ Leave %vi thout pay, b Qt ' wi thout 1 o^s of 
seniorfty oY pensron rights for a pregnant teacher. ^- 

Media t ion - The involvement of a person ^or aaency indepen- 
dent^ of the unFon ,or management^Ho Yacil^itate agreement on a^ma^ster 
contracts " ' - ^ ' ^ 

' ' Nggot iator - The designated' spokesman for' either sfde-at tkM"^ 
'bargaining, ^abl's^ ' / * 

Pens I on The guarantee of income for the teacher at the 1 1 ma of 
his. ret i reman (See Port jb i_l_^ty^ and V^estj^. ) 

Pe rsonal - % feature of the pension plan which allows the 

teacher to carry with h im al I the pension benefits which he has earned 
in one school or school system when he transfers to a school outside 
the system or the bargaining unit, ■ . 

Sabbat f cal - A leave for .profess ional purposes which may be granted 
to a teacher STter a given number of year5:. In many contracts^ the 
lov/est number indicated Would be seven. 

, ■ - ' ' ' " .. ' ^ 

Salary SMig - This Is the step scala which would indicate number 

of years and degree requirements and the relative salary ascribed to 
each. ^ / 

Seniority: - Teachers are 1 i s ted according to the date on which 
they first cama to work in the system, ''Seniority'' becoiTies I'mportan t 
only I n jnaster cont racts v^h I ch provi de for transfer and give soma 
benefit to "seniority^' (See BumpingJ 



S i ck 1 eave - The number of days ariowed to each teacher beciuse 
of illness, host master contracts, provide for the accumulation of 
"sick leave" from one year to the next when the teacher does not 
use all of hiS sick days. 

~~ y^^^her - This word In the terminology of- the ^master contract refers 
to a f ul 1 -t \m olassroom teacher.' The master contract may expand this 
term^to^ include part-tim teachers^ department heads, guidance caunselors, 
librarians^ and ^Vi^n school ;sdmi n f s t ra tors , . - 



Teacher faci 1 i t ies - Accommodations avaflable to teachers for 
'preparation rooms, lounges^ toiletSj- dining areas, 

Teacher 'fil e . - A confidential record kept in the princfpars 
/office and which would include all , eval uati ons , assessments, and 
official remarks made about the teacher's performance In the schooK 

Jen u re - The right granted to a teacher who has worked In a 
school or school system for a speci fled period of time, usually 
three consecutive years, guaranteeing him a tontinutrig contract,. 

■ Terminat ion - The non-renewa] of the contract of a non-tenured 
teache^r , ' 

Transfer - A process which aljows^a teacher to move'from one 
schooT^to another in the system, or Wh'ich would allow the s upe r i n'^ 
tendent to move a teacher from One school to another. 

Union 1 oca 1 - Th i s cou 1 d be a co I lect i ve barga i n I ng, un i t for i 
spec tried group of teachers who are. :ln a schuol system and which \% 
affiliated wi th a rpo-ional or national union. (See AFT.) 

VeS t i ng - The right of the^ tennhe r to reca i ve a pension even 
if he should leave the schpol or school system prior to the normal 
retirement age. ^' . " ' 

- Wage reopener ^ A clause in the mesteT cont ract -^Kt ch speci f i 
that col lect i ve bargain ing may be resumed^ evan befori--the terminal 
date of the contract, to discuss salaries^. / 
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